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criticism deserved ; but throughout the bias is unmistakable and the 
epithets are not seldom as extravagant as they are freely lavished. 
If this is history, it is history written with a purpose, and the judge 
is merged in the advocate. But it is frequently a mere repetition of 
what we have seen elsewhere ; and we cannot honestly say that the 
failings of the book, as they seem to us, are redeemed by any 
novelty of treatment or freshness of illustration. 

L.*L. Price. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 



Labour and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don : Adam & Charles Black, 1893. Pp. vii., 336. 

Mr. Mallock's gifts as an attractive and forcible writer find ample 
scope in this interesting book. He has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether and emphasizing some important economic truths which may 
well cause rash reformers to ponder and despondent prophets to 
hesitate. The truths may indeed be found in their essence in some 
recent economic treatises ; and perhaps Mr. Mallock is inclined to 
claim too large a measure of originality for many of his points. 
But he may fairly appropriate the distinction of presenting them in 
a guise in which they are calculated to arrest the attention of those 
who might otherwise leave them unheeded. The main tendency of 
his argument can hardly fail to carry conviction to an open mind, 
although each particular stage may not command entire adherence, 
and it is difficult to place absolute reliance on all his statistics in 
the lack of quoted authority for each. His contention is that the 
chief factor in the production of the national income is not land 
or labor but ability, which he identifies with capital as a living, 
active force. The immense growth in the national income during 
the last century has been due, he contends, to this ability, and labor 
has been able to secure so large a share of the results that, broadly 
speaking, it has divided among its numbers a sum which would 
amount to the whole of the income of the nation in times not long 
gone by. By natural means, aided by such weapons as combination, 
it has achieved as great an object as the most illimitable ambition of 
the socialist could command, or his most extravagant hopes antici- 
pate. Ability, however, — and this is the moral of the book, — is a 
factor which may easily disappear before,jnischievous influence, and 
it is intangible in character and incapable of general diffusion. This 
is Mr. Mallock's main thesis, and it is presented with persuasive 
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ability. It is accompanied by many suggestive and acute reflections 
on side issues which arise in the course of his argument. 

L. L. Price. 

Social Peace. By Dr. G. Von Schulze-Gaevernitz, translated by 
C. M. Wickstead, B.A., and edited by Graham Wallas, M.A. 
London : Swan Sonnenschien & Co., 1893. -Pp- xx-j 3 00 - 

This book constitutes a double volume in the " Social Science" 
Series being issued by the publishers. It is an abridged translation 
of the author's larger work in two volumes (" Zum Socialen Frie- 
den"), published at Leipzig in 1890, and it forms a very careful 
and well-informed account of the Great Industrial Revolution in 
England, of the phases through which it has passed, and of the 
phenomena, political and social, that have accompanied its progress. 
The author is neither a pessimist nor an enthusiast, but a historian 
dealing with the history of a most important social movement after 
the manner of one who understands the peculiar features it presents 
in England and who certainly has got a firm grasp of some of its 
underlying principles. He regards the economic situation and the 
social question as being in a stage half a century more advanced in 
England than in Germany. The former country he considers has 
lived through the violent and revolutionary phases of the process 
of expansion and is now on the road to social peace. The frank 
and unconditional recognition by the employers of the aims and 
methods of unionism among the workers has almost come about 
in England, and the change in the relationship is being accom- 
panied by an increasingly sympathetic attitude towards the workers 
on the part of the classes. The transition of power from the lat- 
ter to the former will, in fact, go on peacefully in England. " No 
Englishman doubts it, be he on the right or the left, employer or em- 
ployed. Nowhere do we meet the social pessimism so familiar in 
Germany, nowhere the belief among the lower classes that salvation 
can only come through the overthrow and destruction of the existing 
order." A marked feature of the change which is in progress he 
finds to be the gradual rise in the position of the workers which is 
taking place. There are no signs of that growing degradation of 
the class predicted by Marx. The goal of the English labor move- 
ment may be still far off, but, as the author foresees, efforts made 
to reach it will be along the lines of the existing organization of 
society. 

Benjamin Kidd. 



